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Annual Report of the Director 
of the Training School 


To the Board of Trustees: 

The Training School has completed one-third of a century of work 
“Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally.” ‘The President has told you, briefly, of its growth from one 
building with forty acres of ground where eight children were cared 
for, to this large plant comprising more than one thousand acres with 
thirty-three large buildings, and giving care and training to more than 
five hundred children of every age and grade. Besides the institution 
proper, there is a division giving its entire attention to research, 
another devoted to colony care and another to the dissemination of 
knowledge concerning mental deficiency. Your attention is called to 
the organization chart on page— 

Perhaps the most important event in our last year’s activities, has 
been the working out of this new plan of organization, authorized by 
the Association at the Annual Meeting one year ago. At that time as 
you will remember, the name of the Board of Directors was changed 
to Board of Trustees; the Superintendent was made Director, and 
Assistant Superintendent Nash was elected Superintendent. In ad- 
justing the affairs of The Training School to conform with the new 
arrangement, the Superintendent is made responsible for the great mass 
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of details covering the daily life of the children, including their train- 
ing and entertainment; health, physical comfort and care; food, cloth- 
ing and occupation. The general business and educational routine, as 
well as the internal affairs of the Institution, also come under his 
supervision. 

The general over-sight and direction of the Institution remains 
in the hands of the Director. He is also especially responsible for 
the work of the Colony, the Research and Extension, together with 
all special questions concerning education and finance. 

Because of this arrangement, and because of the interest this In- 
stitution has always shown in the whole field of charities and correc- 
tions in other States, and particularly in New Jersey, a request came 
some months ago that your Director be loaned for part time, to aid in 
the development of the divisions of Classification, Education, Parole 
and Domestic Relations, of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. This Department then known as Charities and Corrections, 
was first organized when Ex-Governor Stokes, of our Board, occupied 
the executive chair. The following letters explain the situation :— 


“State of New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Subject: Important Work for the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies 


From Burdette G. Lewis, 
Commissioner Institutions and Agencies. 


To Mr. Howard I. Branson, 
President, Board of Trustees, The Training School, 
Vineland, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Branson: 

I write to ask if your Board could release Professor E. R. Johnstone, Director 
of The Training School for not less than two nor more than three days per 
week, to assume general supervision of the work of the Divisions of Parole and 
Domestic Relations; and of Education and Classification, of the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 

There is so much important work of the State Department to be done in other 
fields that it would be of great help to me and to the State Board if Professor 
Johnstone could be released by your Board for from six months to one year, 
for the time specified per week, to assist us in this important work. The ex- 
penses incurred by him in the performance of his duties for the State will of 
course. be borne by this Department. 

We feel that Professor Johnstone, by reason of his many years of experience 
in New Jersey and also because of his recent services in organizing the child 
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welfare work in Serbia, is qualified particularly above all others to render this 
particular service to the State of New Jersey at this time. 
Hoping to receive assurance that your Board will join in helping the State 
to this extent at this time, I am, 
Burdette G. Lewis. 


“March 5th, 1921. 
Hon. Burdette G. Lewis, 
Commissioner of Institutions & Agencies, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 
My dear Mr. Lewis: 


I am glad to tell you that the following appears on the Minutes of our Board 
Meeting on Wednesday :— 


‘The President presented a letter from Mr. Burdette G. Lewis, Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey, requesting the Board 
of Trustees to release Professor E. R. Johnstone, Director of The Training 
School, for not less than two nor more than three days per week, for from six 
months to a year, to assume general supervision of the work of the Division of 
Parole and Domestic Relations and of Education and Classification, of the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Mr. Lewis stated that Profes- 
sor Johnstone’s experience and qualifications render him unusually well qualified 
to aid in this particular service to the State. It was then resolved that: It is 
the sense of the Board of Trustees that this particular need of the State of New 
Jersey, offers an unusual opportunity for The Training School to be of service 
to the State and to mankind: It therefore grants the request of Commissioner 
Lewis, with a feeling of greatest pleasure and satisfaction.’ 

I am sure you will be glad to know that every member of the Board heartily 
concurred, feeling that such an opportunity for work beyond the walls of The 
Training School, is most worth while. 

Yours very truly, 
Howard J Branson, 


President.” 


This feeling on the part of our Board that the experience gained 
through many years of service in this Institution, may be used to ad- 
vantage in helping to solve other larger social problems is a far-sighted 
and generous one and as I think of other superintendents in other 
States, men whose experience is wider than my own I feel that those 
States could do no greater thing for themselves than to relieve these 
men of the smaller details of their institutions and call upon them to 
assist in the larger social problems of the Commonwealth. The well 
developed organization here and the long terms of service of the heads 
of our various departments and divisions make it possible for me to 
give the necessary time to this extra-institutional work and the ex- 
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perience thus gained is brought back to enlarge the point of view and 
to increase the interest in the activities of the entire State on the part 
of The Training School staff, through the meetings of our employees 
and of the executive staff. Under the legislation of 1918, the powers 
and general scope of the State Department of Control were greatly 
extended. That part of the work for which your Director is acting 
as Consultant, contemplates the consideration of each individual who 
comes to the attention of the State, to the end, that he be thoroughly 
undersood from every angle and that he be given the best the State 
can afford, to make of him a good citizen. 

The Divisions of Classification and Education, which are under 
the direction of Dr. Doll, who was for several years a member of our 
Laboratory Staff, are undertaking a complete study of each individual, 
with recommendations as to the lines of treatment and training that 
may be most helpful. Beginning with his early history, information 
is secured as to his training and opportunities; his associations and 
habits. His mental and physical condition are thoroughly studied, to- 
gether with his temperament and if he be old enough his fitness for 
the kind of a job he has been trying to hold. Having these facts, rec- 
ommendations are made as to whether or not he should be in an in- 
stitution, and if so, what type of institution will do him the most good. 

Developing along with this study of the individual is a study of 
the educational and training methods now offered by the institutions of 
the State, with recommendations as to the modifications such a study 
may suggest. Contact is made with the special classes in the public 
schools concerning their methods of training, in order that they, 
as well as the institutions of the State, may serve as laboratories in 
which the study of methods, curriculi and types of training best 
suited for normal children, may be developed. This Division also keeps 
in touch with the general social movements for the betterment of 
those who come to the attention of the State and communities; and 
with the courts, so that it may be known just what is the result of the 
various ways of handling these cases. 

The other two Divisions, of Parole and Domestic Relations, under 
the direction of Mrs. Meytrott, also formerly of our Staff, deal on 
the one hand with the wards of the State who have found their way 
into institutions, using the findings of the above divisions, and in 
addition, investigating the conditions into which a paroled person must 
be sent, so that he may have the largest opportunity to return to safe 
and normal citizenship. Or, if it is not advisable for him to so 
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return because of his condition, to see that he may get to the institu- 
tion most suitable for his needs. Here, too, experiments in rehabilita- 
tion are being made under the direction of the Division of Parole, to 
the end that with changes brought about by training and new oppor- 
tunities, no person may be kept in an institution when he should be 
at large, and no person will be permitted to be at large when for his 
own good and for the good of society, he should have institutional care. 

All of the above of course is closely associated with the work of 
the Division of Domestic Welfare, for here, not only must the com- 
munities be fitted to receive those who return to them from the direct 
care of the State, but they must devise plans and agencies that will do 
everything that may be done to give them an opportunity to lead normal, 
useful lives. As a natural result, the various communities will begin 
to question the reasons that caused these people to be removed from 
their homes in the first place and therefrom there may be developed 
real preventive methods. 

As you see, it is all a circle—there is no beginning and no end. 
The individual should take a place in the community. He fails to 
function normally and efficiently. He is removed to the custody of 
the State. He receives care, training and treatment. If he be defec- 
tive he is retained by the State. If not he is returned to the community. 
He is given oversight until such time as he is able to retain his place 
as a self-supporting, self-directing citizen. 

The better we understand the difficulties and the handicaps under 
which these people exist, the more certain we become that it is not 
sufficient to make isolated studies and investigations concerning the in- 
sane, the epileptic, the feeble-minded, the dependent, the delinquent and 
the criminal. They must be considered as phases of one great problem. 
It is not sufficient that the anatomist, the chemist, the psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, and the educator, carry on their studies independently— 
there must be co-operation. We are learning that these troubles may 
have their origin in heredity, toxemia, trauma, nutrition or glandular 
disturbances. Not only must symptoms be considered but also the 
fundamental facts of etiology. If the commonwealth is to do the best 
that can be done for those who are dependent, defective or delinquent, 
it must provide the means to study them from every angle. It is, 
an immense field and we can hope in this generation to do but little 
more than make ourselves conscious of this need for co-operation. 

The last legislature of New Jersey passed a bill authorizing a 
Bond issue of Twelve Millions of Dollars for the development of our 
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institutions. The State Department of Institutions and Agencies has 
been for several years endeavoring to develop such co-operation in all 
institutions, as will make us all realize that in whatever institution a 
ward may be placed, he is the ward of all of the institutions as repre- 
sented by the Department. 

We are now trying to go a step further and encourage every 

citizen to understand that he is to a degree, responsible for everyone 
in the State who is in need of the State’s protective hand. 
__ It is an honor to The Training School and I feel it a great per- 
sonal honor that we have been asked to take a definite part in this big 
movement, and let me assure you that because of the way in which 
mental deficiency complicates all of the above mentioned social prob- 
lems, we are still serving “those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally.” 





Within the confines of The Training School proper, our big 
divisions are functioning with more autonomy than ever before and 
they are acting harmoniously to the common end. It is hard to speak 
of any of these divisions without getting outside of our boundaries, 
because each of our lines of work extends beyond the confines of The 
Training School. 

It has always been the intention of your Board that the work of 
this Institution along whatever line should be experimental, and that 
it shall in a sense be a laboratory. The work is divided into six sub- 
divisions. I shall speak but briefly of them, hoping to publish in THE 
BULLETIN complete reports of their activities. 


THE COLONIES 


It is rather interesting that as long ago as 1898, Professor Garri- 
son had advocated the development of self-supporting colonies. 
Many institutions did organize colonies, but for the most part they 
were made so large and took such a diverse group that they cannot be 
said to he self-supporting. It remained for Dr. Bernstein, of the Rome, 
New York, Institution to thoroughly develop Professor Garrison’s 
idea. We have organized two, and are now assisting with the third 
colony in New Jersey. 

The first is at Menantico, four miles from here, where we sent 
the large boys who had passed the trainable age, or who were untrain- 
able. Here they have simple housing, occupation and responsibility. 
They clear the brush on the scrub oak land, and are willing to work 
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all day in order to have the pleasure of the bonfire made of the brush. 
They have put under cultivation nearly two hundred acres of land. 
There are one hundred boys here. 

The second colony, at New Lisbon, was developed in co-operation 
with the citizens of Burlington County. It now houses one hundred 
grown boys and is farming about one hundred acres of land. A year 
or two after it was organized we gave it to the State of New Jersey. 

The colony at Woodbine was originally the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural Colony; it was granted outright to the State by the 
Trustees of the de Hirsch Fund. Mr. Thorn, Mr. Fell and myself 
formed a Commission, which is putting it in shape for occupation. 
There are now a few children there. This colony development offers 
an excellent opportunity to take the overflow from the training depart- 
ment of the established institution. This is quite important to prevent 
the crowding out of the training by the numbers needing only custody. 


BUSINESS 


Concerning this division a great deal need not be said here. The 
Treasurer’s report shows the state of our finances in detail. One 
thing is of interest, however, and that is the combination of public 
funds and private charity as exemplified in this Institution. The 
State of New Jersey has since the beginning paid a per capita rate 
for each of its wards; this rate being approximately the exact cost 
of maintenance of that ward. Private charity has provided the build- 
ings and land for the development of the Institution. This really 
seems an ideal arrangement, the State may send such wards as it will, 
paying only for their maintenance, while the members of the Association 
may build their institutions as large or as small as they deem best for 
the best welfare of each child. 

We feel that it is a good business proposition, as well as offering 
the greatest benefit to each child, to build upon the cottage system. 
We have, therefore, here at The Training School fourteen cottages, in 
each of which a group of boys and girls find their home. The house- 
father, or housemother, in charge of these buildings feels a sort of 
possessive interest that makes them indeed at home. From the senti- 
mental standpoint, it is a very happy idea, from the business stand- 
point we find that because of the feeling of “homeiness,” there is a 
pride in keeping the things careful and neat and tidy that is not found 
in wards or corridors. Many of these buildings have been gifts either 
from parents who wish to make life provision for their children, or 
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from those who were interested in our work and wished to see it 
develop. Moore Cottage, Maxham, Tyler, Louden, Robison and Mills, 
as well as the Chandler Hospital were gifts. May I suggest to you at 
this time that you look into your own wills and if you have not left 
something for The Training School that you do so now. You can 
also speak to some friend and ask that he consider The Training 
School when making his will. Possibly you would like to do as Mr. 
Chandler did, make a gift during your life-time and have the pleasure 
of seeing it in operation. 


EDUCATION 


For a number of years we have believed that hand training is 
much more effective with our children than so called scholastic work, 
and as the results have been checked up with other institutions in 
years past this has grown to a conviction. Recent studies made in some 
of our reformatory institutions, in special classes and in the regular 
grades, show that there are many children who might be called manually 
minded as distinguished from those who are verbally minded. Many 
studies of public school children divide them into four general classes— 
the exceptionally bright, the normals, the retarded and the mentally 
deficient. Further classification and the development of special classes 
show more and more emphatically that since this separation is made 
the children in each group advance more rapidly than when they were 
all mixed together; that the teachers themselves take a more vital in- 
terest in each child as an individual; that if the best results are to be 
obtained with each group there must be marked modifications of the 
courses of study to suit the needs and possibilities of the children, and 
that the children themselves are much more interested in school work 
and are more eager to go to school than to stay away from school. 
Everything that is done in our educational work tends to emphasize 
the fact, and the many, many visitors who come each year carry away 
ideas and plans based upon our school room procedure. 

_ As you know since 1903, with the exception of two years during 
the war period, we have been carrying on a Summer Schoo] for public 
school teachers. More than six hundred have graduated from our 
classes and are teaching or doing supervisory work in all parts of the 
country. The knowledge gained of institutional life seems to be par- 
ticularly valuable to the teacher and an understanding of institutional 
procedure and the reason for institutional care for these children on 
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the part of the teachers has meant that they have assisted materially in 
the development of interest in the mental deficient in their own States 
and the establishing of institutions for them. 


RESEARCH 


For many years our Research has been proceeding along rather 
special and definite lines, thanks to the continued interest of Mr. 
Samuel S. Fels, who has given most of the money for research. Dr. 
Porteus has drawn together the definite lines of study we have been 
following in order to make a definite comprehensive plan. In this we 
have as the first factor affecting the individual child, its heredity and 
environment. These facts we have been gathering for a great many 
years through the family and social sources gathered by our field 
workers and the history of infancy, natal and prenatal conditions; next 
the brain development measured by the Berry and Porteus scale; the 
physical development and adaptation measured by the anthropometric 
and psycho-physical tests and the physical fitness as shown by the medi- 
cal examination. All of the above affect in turn the intellect as mea- 
sured by the Binet-Simon test; the temperament and disposition mea- 
sured by the Porteus test; the control of instincts and emotions shown 
by the psychiatric examination and the dominant interests brought out 
in the personal interview. Again, all of the above affect to a greater 
or less degree the industrial possibilities tested by the industrial scale; 
the educational possibilities shown by the educational examination and 
the social characteristics which we get from the institution history and 
this may be followed into extra-institutional life should the child leave 
the institution. 

At the present time we feel that this is the most comprehensive 
study of individuals that is being made and there is no doubt that the 
work of our laboratory through a period of fifteen years has power- 
fully affected the procedure in child study as well as in clinical psycho- 
logy throughout the country. 


EXTENSION 


This division was for a time known as The Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-minded and as such operated both in New Jersey, 
and prior to the war, from its office in Philadelphia throughout the 
country. Its function is to disseminate information concerning the 
feeble-minded ; to encourage movements to assist new institutions and 
special classes and to assist in making such investigations as will aid in 
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the above. Hundreds of thousands of pieces of printed matter are sent 
out each year to such places as they may do the most good; sometimes 
they are booklets; sometimes leaflets and occasionally it is only the test 
material from the laboratory, but in every case back of the sending is 
the attempt to make people realize the problem of the mental deficient 
and work for and ask for its solution. From time to time members 
of the staff go out for lectures. The TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN forms 
a regular channel by which we may get and keep in touch with those 
who are interested. The great effort of Extension is that feeble-minded 
children who should have institution care shall get it; that communities 
shall become aware of the mental defectives who reside therein; that 
thoughtful citizens shall appreciate that all of the problems of truancy 
and delinquency are intensified and complicated by the presence of the 
mental deficients ; and that their solution is all a part of one great move- 
ment. 

The last and most important Division is that of the Institution 
proper. This Professor Nash covers fully in his report presented to- 
day. 

All of these things of which I have spoken are as I know you realize 
but a miniature in the institution of what is necessary in a State. 
Our own part has been very small, but now in this period of recon- 
struction when everyone is looking forward to more effective and effi- 
cient activity, when the waste and inefficiency that were inevitable when 
the great calamity was upon us, are being stopped; I feel that you 
who have throughout the years been the force and inspiration behind 
this Training School, may stop a moment with a feeling of pride, to 
realize that small as our part has been, it has been a real part. With- 
out the inspiration of your belief and support—without the faith and 
confidence of the Board of Trustees—without the humanizing influence 
and faithful service of the Board of Lady Visitors, and without the 
loyalty and energy of the officers and employees, this Training School 
might have been merely an institution to house and care for a few 
hundred backward and mentally deficient children; I cannot but feel 
that it has been much more than that. 

In closing may I ask your commendation and further appreciation 
of those officers and other members of the staff who for more than 
twenty years have given of their best to this Training School. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, 
Director. 





























Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 


Summer School * 


My dear Robinson: . 

Our Summer School is intended to give such training and infor- 
mation as will be of help to teachers who have or expect to have 
classes for backward or feeble-minded children. We occasionally have 
school superintendents or principals and sometimes regular class teach- 
ers, and students of psychology who want some light on the treatment 
and training of such children as we have in our institution. 

There have been about fifteen sessions of our Summer School. 
The first was held in 1903 and the course was given to our own teach- 
ers as a sort of experiment. They felt that it was worth while and we 
realized that it helped us to clarify and classify our own ideas by pre- 
senting them to others in class room style. 

The idea did not really grow up in our own minds. It was after 
a visit from Earl Barnes of Philadelphia that some of the seeds he had 
planted, began to sprout. He had said that many of the things we 
were doing and the methods we were practicing could be used with but 
slight modification, for normals. He was also much interested in the 
number of visitors we were having and the fact that they so often went 
away regretting that they did not have a longer time to stay so he sug- 
gested our giving them a short course. 

After much discussion among ourselves we concluded to really try 
it out and see if there were teachers in the public school who could find 
enough material to justify giving six weeks of vacation time to study 
the problems of mental deficiency. There were probably not over a dozen 
“special” classes in this section of the country and we tried to get in 
touch with the teachers of all of them. The net result was five 
students, one from Vineland and four from the State of New York. 
We brought them right into the life of The Training School and it is 
interesting now to look back upon their attitude toward institution 
life and the children. I doubt if any one of them really unpacked her 
trunk until after the first week or ten days. One said, with the air 
of having settled a difficult question, “Well I unpacked my things to- 
day and I’m going to stay the entire six weeks.” This was at the end 
of the second week. She confessed that she had been very much 


* This is the ninth of a series of letters on Institution matters 
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afraid of the harm the children might do her and had been ready to fly 
at a moment’s notice. Gradually they felt more at home and even to- 
day we have no more loyal and enthusiastic alumnae than the members 
of the class of ’04. 

In those days we had no department of Research and so our work 
did not have the scientific background it now has. Mrs. Nash, the head 
of our Educational department, did all of the direct teaching. The 
students went right into our class rooms and took charge of classes 
under Mrs. Nash’s instruction, with our best trained girls as assistants. 
Even in those early days we came to realize that the study of our 
methods was secondary to a thorough understanding of the children. 
Several years later Goddard made the comparision of the understanding 
of the automobile. “Think,” he said, “of an automobile passing you 
at sixty miles an hour. Your chief concern is to get out of the way 
and avoid the dust. You can understand almost nothing of the ma- 
chine unless you are quite an expert on autos and even so you can tell 
but little about it. In such a way does the understanding of the men- 
tal activities of the exceptionally bright child pass the teacher and 
parent.” 

“Tf the auto passes at twenty-five miles an hour, one may note its 
make, recognize the passengers and perhaps know how the engine is 
working. (Here we may make the comparision with the normal child.) 
When it goes by at five miles an hour one may walk alongside, step 
on of off the running board, note the tires, raise the hood and look in- 
side and recognize or learn many things abo't the engine and parts and 
the better mechanician one is the more he will know. So it is with 
the student and the retarded child.” 

“Tf the machine be standing still; then a good mechanic can take 
it apart and put it together again. He can study it and start it and 
learn all that his abiliy permits about it. So we feel about the study 
of the mental activities of the mentally deficient child. We may find 
answers to ‘how’ and ‘why’ and ‘what to do’ if our child be moving 
slowly enough or be stopped, and if we know how.” 

Soon we felt the need of a Department of Research. It was es- 
tablished about 1906 and to this day has contributed a large part to- 
ward the success of the Summer School. When you get your own 
Summer School going, for I presume you expect to have one, you will 
be pleased to find that the students will delve into the mysteries of the 
scientific side. “How you can actually test mentality?” is not as mys- 
terious now as it was a few years ago, nevertheless they are eager to 
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know how to proceed. They also want to know the steps taken by 
those who first devised mental tests. And when they find the simpli- 
city of it all they challenge it at every step. They have met very prac- 
tical problems and feel that their experience must square up with the 
scientist’s findings. 

I must make it plain to you right here, that in a six weeks’ course 
you must not try to make trained examiners. No greater harm can 
be done to your course and to your institution than to try to fit people 
to go out and attempt to make mental diagnoses. But they can be 
taught to know and evaluate the different methods of examining, they 
can be put much more on the alert in considering their children as in- 
dividuals and from every angle. They will soon realize that a thorough 
understanding of each child is the most important single thing for a 
teacher to have. 

This will not mean merely the getting of a “mental age” or an 
“intelligence quotient.” They will want to know what the regular 
physician finds as to general physical conditions. They will want a 
specialist’s opinion on eyes and ears, nose and throat. They will have 
a report from the dentist on teeth and in certain cases they will want 
to hear from the endocrinologist, from those who are studying focal 
infections, from those who are finding disturbing conditions because 
of improperly functioning large intestines and many other physical 
facts. The psychiatrist too must be called upon, for there are many 
cases of instability which do not yet amount to a psychosis as well as 
actual psychotic conditions that need the expert. 

Above all they will insist that each child have a complete psycho- 
logical examination to the end that they may know where he is, with 
what he is mentally endowed and where and how they may take him. 


By the time you have given them a comprehensive view of the 
whole scentific field they will have learned that if they are to under- 
stand the children given into their hands, they must know them from 
many different angles. They will then go out as advocates for the 
establishment of clinics and will not be at all satisfied with a perfunc- 
tory medical inspection made by only one person whose chief concern 
is, and should be, the enforcement of sanitation and cleanliness, the 
prevention of ordinary ills and the spread of contagion and the giving 
of assistance in the sorting out of those who for some physical or men- 
tal reason are unable to fully profit with the regular instruction in the 


regular classes. 
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When your students first come to you you will find them inclined 
to look upon the school room work as rather common place. That is 
to say, they may feel that they have been doing something of the sort 
all of the year. But as the days go by they come to realize that they 
are not there to study woodwork or basketry, domestic science or Eng- 
lish, but that they are to understand the reaction of children of this type 
to these branches and again they will get a new light on child life and 
a child’s attitude toward the things that are presented to it. It is a 
real joy to us to see more and more appreciation of the fact that they 
are learning to teach children rather than to teach subjects. From 
this angle each branch takes on a new interest and we find that even 
experienced teachers want to take the last week or two to learn directly 
from our own teachers just how they go about presenting their work. 
You will probably follow our plan and devote the school period each 
day during the last week or two to having the Summer School students 
as pupils in your regular classes, in place of the children. 

It is important, however, to remember that you cannot hope to 
give courses in basketry, domestic science, nature study and the rest 
and also a snappy effective course in child study. We tried a number 
of years ago to meet the requirements of the New Jersey Special Cer- 
tificate and gave courses of so many hours in physical culture and 
manual training of various kinds, but decided that it is really attempting 
to spread it out too thin to try to give several diversified courses in . 
six weeks. The students now observe how our own teachers present 
the work of English fundamentals, kindergarten, physical work, gar- 
dening and the various lines of manual training, but they are learning 
the manner of presentation, the methods of approach and the reactions 
of the children, not taking training in these subjects. 

The work of the scientific and of the educational departments are 
most important yet it is essential that you have presented to your stu- 
dents the social viewpoint, because for all practical purposes the work 
that these teachers do in their schools and in their community or State 
is much more of a social than of an educational or scientific character. 
You must, therefore, see that they get accurate knowledge as to the 
bearing of mental retardation or deficiency upon truancy, delinquency 
and crime. They should appreciate how much the presence of mental 
deficients affects efficiency in occupation. They must know that their 
pupils, untrained in habits of obedience and industry, are likely to drift 
into the ranks of idleness and indigency. On the other hand they need 
to know of the success of those who have had a period of training such 
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as they can give, and have then undertaken to live in their own 
homes. 

We have always felt that a good, live, enthusiastic special school 
teacher who knows the drag of the mentally deficient can be of great 
help to the juvenile court, the social organizations and the school 
authorities of her community if she has had a chance to learn the 
causes and consequences of feeble-mindedness. 

There is one other thing of which you must not lose sight, and 
that is the spiritual uplift that your institution will receive from hav- 
ing a number of eager, enthusiastic young women come and live with 
your people and pupils for six weeks. As you will come to know, if 
it is not already evident, institution life has a tendency to narrow one’s 
point of view and make one self-centered. This is especially so for 
those of your staff who do not take much interest in life outside the 
institution, or whose duties do not take them out, we find that those 
forty or sixty outsiders who come to live right in the heart of the 
work are a wonderful stimulation. They eat in the staff dining-room, 
changing from table to table several times during the summer, and 
so meeting all of the staff. They take part in entertainments and 
games and visit cottage shop and field asking questions and telling 
experiences, all of which means the presentation of a new point of 
view to our folks. 

One more thing they do, they bring out the best in all of us. In 
one lecture we tell them of our ideals, and they take it for granted that 
we are doing things in this ideal manner, and because they expect it 
of us, we endeavor to do it. So we too are stimulated to do our best 
when we tell them of smiles, or of gentle voices, or of requests instead 
of commands, or of a hand that caresses but never strikes, or of a 
personality that is ever welcome. We later come to realize that we 
have planted seed that grows and flourishes and produces fruit in our 
own actions as well as in those of the summer students. 


Of course there is considerable work about it. You cannot bring 
forty or sixty extra people even into a large institution without dis- 
commoding some one. You must provide comfortable quarters and 
good meals. Your laundry will have a bit extra work because of the 
extra bedding and the like. We have four small cottages in which the 


students live. These are occupied by the boys during the remainder 
of the year, but as they were originally erected for summer students 
and are known as the “Summer Cottages” the boys feel the privilege 
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of getting in after the students go, rather than feeling that they are 
being turned out to let the students in. 

Besides all of the work that has to be done to give your institution 
children picnics, camping and other vacation “doings” it is well to plan 
for something for the Summer School students for their Saturdays, 
We usually visit the local county institutions, the glass factories, the 
nearby colonies and take one day at the seashore. We do this so that 
those who have given up their summer for study, may feel that there 
is a little vacation to be squeezed in six weeks of pretty solid work. 

Yes by all means have a Summer School, you owe it to yourself 
and to your State and you will find it most worth while. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. 


The appalling percentage of retardation in the first grade, about 
one pupil in four being counted out at the end of the year as a failure, 
has aroused the thinking educator to the lack of efficiency in this 
method of early education.—P. P. Claxton. 








“While you read this, thousands of children in mills and in can- 
neries, sugar-beet and cotton fields, on streets of big cities, are grow- 
ing up, sick in body and poor in mnid, unfit to father a free people. 

“The test of what life is worth to you is what you would give to 
go on living. If you have no children you will have to go on living 
through other people’s children. In either case you want poverty, 
disease and ignorance to loose their grip on the children of America. 
You want them—all of them—to have all that you have had, in 
development, in books, in comradeship. You want them to be better 
equipped for life than you were.” 





No questionable case should be passed upon by any judge until a 
competent “research” examination of the prisoner is made and an 
abstract of the findings presented to the judge. In the interim the 
offenders should be distributed to institutions under a suspended sen- 
tence. By this method the incompetents would be sent to the proper 
institutions, where they might live out harmless, useful and happy 
lives. As our so-called justice is now administered to this class, they 
go in circles; crime, arrest, trial, imprisonment, parole, discharge, the 
possible breeding of others of their kind, and crime again. A most 
costly circle, entailing upon the community a burden of expense as 
foolish as it is unnecessary, and a pitiable injustice to the victim. 
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